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alcohol can be used in gasoline). This would be worth wholesale, at a
price competitive with gasoline, 5 cents a gallon, only 50 cents; or at the
industrial alcohol price, 25 cents a gallon, $2.50. The cost of picking
and delivery of the fruit is not less than $2.00 a ton and of manufacture
not less than 15 cents a gallon of alcohol, or $1.50 a ton of fruit. On either
basis the operator would lose money.
For brandy production the possibilities are more attractive. A ton of
peaches or pears would yield about 20 gal. of brandy of 100 proof (50 per
cent alcohol). After aging and payment of the Federal tax of $9 per
100-proof gallon, it is likely the brandy could be sold at a profit if'properly
aged and introduced by adequate advertising. The procedure of manu-
facture consists in crushing, fermenting with pure yeast in the presence
of about 100 p.p.m. of sulfur dioxide, and distilling in a pot still (batch
or discontinuous still); or in grinding the fruit to a fine pur6e in a hammer
mill, fermenting as above, and distilling in a continuous still as is done in
making whisky or wine brandy. In any case construction and operation
of a fruit-brandy plant requires that the operator secure the necessary
state and Federal permits and conform to the many stringent Federal
regulations. Details may be secured from the Alcohol Tax Unit of the
Bureau of Internal Revenue and from the Federal Alcohol Control
Administration, both of Washington, D. C.
Cull and surplus apples, grapes, oranges, and other juicy fruits suitable
for brandy making are crushed, fermented, and pressed as in making red
grape wine. The pomace may be leached with water to recover residual
alcohol. Pure yeast and sulfur dioxide should be used to secure efficient
fermentation. At present much cull fruit and fruit wastes from canneries
are fermented and distilled to give high-proof neutral spirits of about 97
per cent alcohol, i.e., about 194 proof, for use in making cordials and
liqueurs.
Cull dried fruits are mixed with about four volumes of water, fer-
mented with pure yeast in the presence of sulfur dioxide, drained, and
extracted with water. The first drained liquid is distilled; the water
extract is added to the next lot of dried fruit. The residual fruit is
dumped, although it could be pressed, dried, and ground for stock food.
Dried fruits after fermentation could be ground to a fine pur4e in a ham-
mer mill and distilled in a continuous still.
Fruit wines &re described elsewhere (see Chap. XXX).
Fruits in dried form can be used successfully in breakfast cereals by
combining them in a thick dough made of whole-wheat flour or corn mea!j;
flaking, cooking, and drying. Prune cereal made in this manner JB|'
palatable and has a mild laxative action.                                          /_
Fruits can be used in many bakery products to a greater extent tha$ Jf